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Abraham  Lincoln's  "Lost  Speech"  on  Washington 

4<C*T*HIS  Is  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Washlng- 
1    ton.  We  are  met  to  celebrate  this  day.  Washington  Is  the  mightiest  name 
on  earth — long  since  mightiest  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  still  mightiest  In 
moral  reformation.    On  that  name  a 
eulogy  Is  expected.    It  cannot  be.    To 
add  brightness  to  the  sun  or  glory  to 
the  name  of  Washington  is  alike  Im- 
possible.   Let    none    attempt    It.    In 
solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name,  and 
In  its  naked,  deathless  splendor  leave 
It  shining  on." 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  these  words 
in  Springfield,  111.,  in  1842.  The  As- 
sociated Press  sent  it  out  recently  as 
a  "lost  speech"  by  Lincoln,  just  dis- 
covered   in    a   file    of    the    Sangamon 

Journal.  Many  newspapers  ran  It  on  the  first  page.  Representative  Smith 
of  Idaho  had  It  read  in  the  house,  and  not  one  of  the  435  members  had  any- 
thing to  say. 

A  few  days  later  Smith  of  Idaho  got  unanimous  consent  to  make  an  ex- 
planation and  said  in  part: 

.  "Mr.  Luclen  Alexander  of  Philadelphia  who  discovered  it,  says  this :  Hay 
and  Nicolay,  and  also  Ida  Tarbell,  missed  It,  and  so  have  all  of  Lincoln's 
biographers,  so  far  as  I  can  discover.  Indeed,  I  believe  this  it  the  only  j 
encomium  extant  by  Lincoln  upon  the  father  of  his  country;  and  so,  Its  Im-  i 
portance  from  a  purely  historical  and  sentimental  standpoint  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. This  really  wonderful  quotation  will  be  sure  to  link  their  names 
together  In  a  most  unusual  and  beautiful  way  from  now  on  every  February  22. 

"On  Inquiry  I  find,  that  not  only  this  portion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  address  was 
printed  in  the  Nicolay  and  Hay  history,  but  the  entire  address  delivered  on 
that  particular  occasion.  It  has  also  appeared  in  other  histories  of  Lincoln 
and  in  certain  magazines.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent,  In  the  Interest 
of  historical  accuracy,  that  this  portion  of  the  Record  of  that  day  be  excluded 
Iwm   the  permanent  Record." 

Uut  the  "Lost  Speech"  stays  in.  •$  .  f  f  •  '  f  Z  O 


J    KNIGHT 


LINCOLN'S  TRIBUTE  TO 
WASHINGTON,  LOST  FOR 

DISCOVERED 


Is  found  in  old  copy  of  newspaper  on  file  in  Con- 
gressional library — Finder  thinks  it  will 
be  often  quoted  in  future. 


New  York,  Feb.  21. — Seventy-eight 
years  ago  tomorrow,  in  Springfield, 
111.,  where  his  tomb  is  now  a  shrine 
before  which  a  nation  bows  in  rever- 
ence, young  Abraham  Lincoln  paid 
tribute  to  George  Washington.  The 
Words  he  uttered  then,  perhaps  as  elo- 
suent  as  his  world-famed  Gettysburg 
address,  have  been  lost  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  in  the  pages  of 
a  country  newspaper  hidden  away  in 
the  files  of  the  congressional  library. 
They  were  brought  to  light  to  be  given 
to  the  world  for  the  first  time  almost 
on  the  eve  of  another  birthday  of  the 
first  President. 

"This  is  the  110th  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  Washington,"  he  said. 
"We  are  met  to  celebrate  this  day. 
Washington— the  mightiest  name  on 
earth— long  since  mightiest  in  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty;  still  mightiest 
in  moral  reformation.  On  that  name 
an  eulogy  is  expected.  It  cannot  be. 
To  add  brightness  to  the  sun  or  glory 
to  the  name  of  Washington  is  alike 
impossible.  Let  none  attempt  it.  In 
solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name  and 
in  its  naked,  deathless  splendor  leave 
it  shining  on." 

The  text  of  this  unknown  example 
of  Lincoln's  eloquence  was  found  in 
Washington  by  Lucien  Hugh    Alexan- 


der of  Philadelphia,  who  gave  it  to 
the  Associated  Press  today.  An  ac- 
count of  the  ceremony  at  which  Lin- 
coln spoke  was  contained  in  the  copy 
of  the  Sangamon  Journal,  published 
at  Springfield,  on  February  25,  1842. 
The  tribute  to  Washington  was  the 
final  paragraph  of  an  address  upon 
another  subject  and  the  add-ess  in 
full  was  published  in  the  Jo  irnal  of 
March  26th.  A  complete  filr  of  the 
paper  for  that  year  was  foum.  by  Mr. 
Alexander  in    the  library  of  congress. 

Mr.  Alexander,  a  student  of  Lincoln, 
came  upon  the  unknown  address  while 
on  historical  research  work.  He  de- 
clared that  in  his  judgment  it  is 
destined  in  the  years  to  come  to  be 
read  or  recited  at  virtually  every  cele- 
bration of  Washington's  birthday  the 
country  over. 

"Hay  and  Nicolay  and  also  Ida  Tar- 
bell  missed  it,"  he  said,  "and  so  have 
all  of  Lincoln's  biographers  so  far  as 
I  can  discover.  Indeed,  I  believe  this 
is  the  only  encomium  extant  by  Lin- 
coln upon  the  father  of  our  country 
and  if  so  its  importance  from  a  purely 
historical  and  sentimental  standpoint 
cannot  be  overestimated.  This  really 
wonderful  quotation  will  be  sure  to 
link  their  names  together  in  a  most 
unusual  and  beautiful  way  in  the 
future   on  every  February  22d." 
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Lincoln's  Wonderful  Tribute  to  Washington 

Eloquence  Rivaling  His  World-Famed  Gettysburg  Address  Is  Found  in  Long- 
lost  Speech  Just  Brought  to  Light,  Was  Delivered  in  Springfield, 
111.,  When  Lincoln  Was  But  33  Years  Old 


Discovered  in  Tattered  Files  of  Forgotten  Newspaper  Preserved  in  Library  of 

Congress,  Bids  Fair  to  Be  One  of  Greatest  Triumphs  of 

Historical  and  Literary  Research  Work 

"This  is  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  Washington,"  he  said.  "We  are  met  to  celebrate  this  day. 
Washington  is  the  mightiest  name  on  earth — long  since  mightiest 
in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty;  still  mightiest  in  moral  reformation.  On 
that  name  an  eulogy  is  expected.  It  cannot  be.  To  add  brightness 
to  the  sun  or  glory  to  the  name  of  Washington  is  alike  impossible. 
Let  none  attempt  it.  In  solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name  and  in  its 
naked,  deathless  splendor  leave  it  shining  on." 


I  ISy    tlie    Associated    Press.) 

Seventy-eight  years  ago  today,  in  Springfield, 
111.,  where  his  tomb  is  now  a  shrine  before  which  a 
nation  bows  in  reverence,  young  Abraham  Lincoln, 
then  but  33  years  old,  paid  tribute  to  George  Wash- 
ington. The  words  he  uttered  then,  perhaps  as 
eloquent  as  his  world-famed  Gettysburg  address, 
have  been  lost  for  three  quarters  of  a  century  in  the 
pages  of  a  country  newspaper  hidden  away  in  the 
flies  of  the  congressional  library.  They  were  brought 
to  light  to  be  given  to  the  world  for  the  first  time 
almost  on  the  eve  of  another  birthday  of  the  first 
president. 

The  text  of  this  unknown  example  of  Lincoln's 
eloquence  was  found  in  Washington  by  Lucien  Hugh 
Alexander  of  Philadelphia,  who  gave  it  to  the  As- 
sociated Press  Saturday.  An  account  of  the  cere- 
mony at  which  Lincoln  spoke  was  contained  in  the  I 
copy  of  the  Sangamon  Journal,  published  at  Spring-  | 
field   on    Feb.    25,    1842.      The    tribute    to    Washington 


was  the  final  paragraph  of  an  address  upon  another 
subject.,  and  the  address  in  full  was  published  in 
the  Journal  of  March  26.  A  complete  file  of  the 
newspaper  for  that  year  was  found  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander in  the  library  of  congress. 

Mr.  Alexander,  a  student  of  Lincoln,  came  upon 
the  literary  and  historical  gem  while  on  historical 
research  work.  He  declared  that  in  his  judgment 
it  is  destined  in  the  years  to  come  to  be  read  or 
recited  at  virtually  every  celcb-ation  of  Washing- 
ton's birthday  the  country  over. 

"Hay  and  Nicolay  and  also  Ida  Tarbell  missed 
it,"  he  said,  "and  so  have  all  of  Lincoln's  biograph- 
ers so  far  as  I  can  discover.  Indeed,  I  believe  this 
is  the  only  encomium  extant  by  Lincoln  upon  the 
'father  of  our  country,'  ii'f. ''  if  so  its  importance 
from  a  purely  historical  and  sentimental  standpoint 
cannot  be  overestimated.  This  really  wonderful 
quotation  will  be  sure  to  link  their  names  together 
in  a  most  unusual  and  beautiful  way  from  now  on 
every  February  22." 
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Lincoln's  1842  Tribute  to 
Washington  Brought  to 
Light  and  Given  to  World 
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NEW  YORK,  Feb.  21 — Seventy-eight 
years  ago  tomorrow,  in  Springfield,  111., 
where  his  tomb  is  now  a  shrine  before 
which  a  nation  bows  in  reverence 
young  Abraham  Lincoln  paid  tribute  to 
George  Washington.  The  words  he 
uttered  then,  perhaps  as  eloquent  as  his 
world-famed  Gettysburg  address,  have 
been  lost  for  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury in  the  pages  of  a  country  news- 
paper hidden  a»ay  in  the  files  of  the 
Congressional  Library.  They  were 
brought  to  light  to  be  given  to  the 
world  for  the  first  time  almost  on  the 
eve  of  another  birthday  of  the  first 
President. 

"This  is  the  110th  anniversary  of 
the  birthday  of  Washington,"  he 
said,  "we  are  met  to  celebrate  this 
day.  Washington  is  the  mightiest 
name  on  earth — long  since  mightiest 
in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty;  still 
miehtiest  in  moral  reformation.  On 
that  name  an  eulogy  is  expected.  It 
cannot  be.  To  add  brightness  to  the 
sun  or  glory  to  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington is  alike  impossible.  Let  none 
attempt  it.  In  solemn  awe  pronounce 
that  name  and  in  its  naked,  death- 
less splendor  leave  it  shining  on." 


The  text  of  this  unknown  example  of 
Lincoln's  eloquence  was  found  in  Wash- 
ington by  Lucien  Hugh  Alexander  of 
Philadelphia,  Who  gave  it  to  tiie  Asso- 
ciated Press  today.  An  account  of  the 
ceremony  at  which  Lincoln  spoke  was 
contained  in  the  copy  of  the  Sangamon 
Journal,  published  at  Springfield  on  Feb. 

25,  1842.  The  tribute  to  Washington  was 
the  final  paragraph  of  an  address  upon 
another  subject  and  the  address  in  full 
was  published  in   the  Journal  of  March 

26.  A  complete  file  of  the  paper  for 
that  year  was  found  by  Mr.  Alexander 
in  the  library  of  Congress. 

Mr.   Alexander,    a   student   of   Lincoln, 

came   upon   the   unknown   address  while 

|  on    historical    research    work.      He    de- 

I  clarcd   that   in   his   judgment   it   is    des- 

j  tined   in   the   years   to  come   to   be   read 

or  recited  at  virtually  every  celebration 

of    Washington's    birthday    the    country 

over. 

"Hay  and  Nicolay  and  also  Ida  Tarbell 
missed  it,"  he  said,  "and  so  have  all  of 
Lincoln's  biographers  so  far  as  I  can 
discover.  Indeed,  I  believe  this  is  the 
only  encomium  extant  by  Lincoln  upon 
the  'father  of  our  country,'  and  if  so,  its 
importance  from  a  purely  historical  and 
sentimental  standpoint  cannot  be  over- 
estimated.  This  really  wonderful  quo- 
tation will  be  sure  to  link  their  names 
together  in  a  most  unusual  and  beauti- 
ful  way   from   now  on   every   February 
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Lincoln  on  Washington. 

An  Amu  versa  ry  Tribute  Uttered  Sev- 
enty-nine Years  Ago. 

To  The  New  York  Herald  :  Presi- 
dent-elect Harding  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  thinking:  Americans  for  his  re- 
cent acknowledgment  of  the  Bible  as  the 
source  of  his  inspiration  and  guidance, 
and  also  for  his  words  on  the  Constltu-, 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  his  spirit- 
ual indebtedness  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Senator  Harding's  omission  of  ths 
name  of  George  Washington  was  surely 
an  unconscious  one.  The  father  of  the 
American  Republic  bears  the  mightiest 
name  in  the  history  of  America  mili- 
tant. Young  Abraham  Lincoln's  trib- 
ute to  George  Washington,  recently  dis- 
covered by  Lucien  II.  Alexander  of 
Philadelphia,  a  Lincoln  student,  in  a 
country  newspaper  which  had  been  hid- 
den for  three  quarters  of  a  century  in 
the  files  of  the  Library  of  Oongess,  Is 
of  deep  and  significant  value  in  relation 
to  this  matter. 

Almost  seventy-nine  years  ago,  in 
Springfleld,  111.,  Lincoln  spoke  these 
words:  "This  is  the  one  hundred  and 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Washington.  We  are  met  to  celebrate 
this  day.  Washington  is  the  mightiest 
name  on  earth — long  f-lncc  mightiest  in 
the  cause  of  civil  liberty  ;  still  mightiest 
in  the  moral  reformation. 

"On  that  name  a  eulogy  is  expected. 
It  cannot  be.  To  add  brightness  to  the 
sun  or  glory  to  the  name  of  Washington 
is_alike  impossible.  Let  none  attempt  it. 
In  solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name,  and 
In  its  naked,  deathless  splendor  leave  it 
shining  on." 

Abraham  Lincoln's  own  noble  ideal- 
Ism  enabled  him  to  voice  God  when  he 
spoke  the  above  words.  History  loses 
Its  perspective  through  any  attempt  to 
separate  the  names  of  George  Washing- 
ton and  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  they  are 
eternally  linked  by  Qod.  V. 

New  York,  January  11. 
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Baltimore  and  Ohio  Magazine 
February  1926 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  Magazine,  February, 


Lincoln's  Only  Known  Tribute 
to  Washington 

ON  February  22,  1842,  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  where  his  tomb 
is  now  a  shrine  before  which 
a  nation  bows  in  reverence,  young 
Abraham  Lincoln  paid  tribute  to 
George  Washington.  The  words  he 
uttered  then,  perhaps  as  eloquent 
as  his  world-famed  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress, have  been  lost  for  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  in  the  pages  of  a 
country  newspaper  hidden  away  in 
the  files  of  the  Congressional  Library. 
They  were  brought  to  light  in  Janu- 
ary, 1920. 

"This  is  the  noth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Washington,"  he  said. 
"We  are  met  to  celebrate  this  day. 
Washington  is  the  mightiest  name  on 
earth — long  since  mightiest  in  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty ;  still  mightiest  in 
moral  reformations.  On  that  name 
an  eulogy  is  expected.  It  cannot  be. 
To  add  brightness  to  the  sun  or  glory 
to  the  name  of  Washington  is  alike 
impossible.  Let  none  attempt  it. 
In  solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name 
and  in  its  naked,  deathless  splendor 
leave  it  shining  on." 


The  text  of  this  unknown  example 
of  Lincoln's  eloquence  was  found  in 
Washington  by  Lucien  Hugh  Alex- 
ander, of  Philadelphia,  who  gave  it  to 
the  Associated  Press.  An  account  of 
the  ceremony  at  which  Lincoln  spoke 
was  contained  in  the  copy  of  The 
Sangamon  Journal,  published  at 
Springfield  on  February  25,  1842. 
The  tribute  to  Washington  was  the 
final  paragraph  of  an  address  upon 
another  subject  and  the  address  in 
full  was  published  in  The  Journal 
of  March  26.  A  complete  file  of  the 
paper  for  that  year  was  found  by  Mr. 
Alexander  in  the  library  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Alexander,  a  student  of  Lin- 
coln, came  upon  the  unknown  ad- 
dress while  on  historical  research 
work.  He  declared  that  in  his  judg- 
ment it  is  destined  in  the  years  to 
come  to  be  read  or  recited  at  vir- 
tually every  celebration  of  Washing- 
ton's birthday  the  country  over. 

"Hay  and  Nicola y  and  also  Ida 
Tarbell  missed  it,"  he  said,  "and  so 
have  all  of  Lincoln's  biographers  so 
far  as  I  can  discover.  Indeed  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  only  encomium  extant 
by  Lincoln  upon  the  'Father  of  Our 
Country,'  and  if  so  its  importance 
from  a  purely  historical  and  senti- 
mental standpoint  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. This  really  wonderful 
quotation  will  be  sure  to  link  their 
names  together  in  a  most  unusual 
and  beautiful  way  from  now  on,  on 
every  February  22. " 


Another  Lincoln  Excerpt 


To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

The  letter  written  by  .Inhn  M.  Steele 
find  headed  "Lincoln  nn  Enforcement" 
Impels  me  to  a*k  that  yon  give  spare 
to  the  appended  significant  words  of 
our  great  American.  They  are  quoted 
from  an  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  before  the  Springfield  (111,) 
TVashlngt.ontan  Temperance  ^oclety  on 
February  23.  1842. 

"Of  our  political  revolution  of  '76," 
said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "we  are  Justly  proud. 
It,  has  given  us  a  degree  of  political 
freedom  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
nation  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  But,  with 
all  these  glorious  results,  past,  present 
and  to  come.  It  had  Its  evils  too.  It- 
breathed  forth  famine,  swam  in  blood 
and  rode  in  fire.  .  .  .  These  were 
the  price,  the  Inevitable  price,  Bald  for 
the  blessings  it  bought.  ™ 

"Turn  now  to  the  temperance  revo- 
lution. In  It  we  shall  find  a  strpnger 
bondage  broken,  a  viler  sla\'ery  manu- 
mitted, a  greater  tyrant  deposed;  In  it, 
more  of  want  supplied,  more  disease 
healed,  more  sorrow  assuaged.  By  Jt 
no  orphans  starving,  no  widows  weep- 
ing. By  it,  none  wounded  in  feeling, 
none  injured  In  Interest;  even  the  dram- 
maker  and  dram-seller  will  have  glided 
Into  other  occupations  so  gradually  as 
never  to  have  felt  the  change,  and  will 
stand  ready  to  Join  all  others  in  the 
universal  song  of  gladness.  And  what 
a  noble  ally  this  to  the  cause  of  po- 
litical freedom;  with  such  an  aid  Its 
march  cannot  fall  to  be  on  and  on,  till 
every  son  of  earth  shall  drink  in  rich 
fruition  the  sorrow-quenching  draughts 
of  perfect  liberty.  Happy  day  when- 
all  appetites  controlled,  all  poisons 
subdued,  all  matters  subjected — mind, 
all  conquering  mind,  shall  live  and 
move,  the  monarch  of  the  world.  Glo- 
rioua  consummation!  Hall,,  fall  of  fury! 
Reign  of  reason,  all  hall! 

"And  when  the  victory  shall  be  com- 
plete— when  there  shall  be  neither  a 
Slave  nor  a  drunkard  on  the  earth — how 
proud  the  title  of  that  land  which  may 
(truly  claim  to  be  the  birthplace  and 
the  cradle  of  both  those  revolutions 
that  shall  have  ended  In  that  victory. 
gov  ttpWy  _d,lst£n|ui6hed   tliaS  people 


who  shall  have  planted  and  nurtured  to 
maturity  both  the  political  and  moral 
freedom  of  their  species.'' 

KITTY    CHEATHAM. 
New  York.  May   in,  1929. 
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LINCOLN  ON  WASHINGTON 


is  is  George  Washington  week. 

He  was  born  at  Wakefield,  Virginia,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1732. 

If  he  had  lived  on  continuously  until  Friday 
— yesterday— of  this  present  week,  he  would  be 
203  years  of  age. 

He  was  the  son  of  Augustine  and  Mary  Ball 
and  in  due  course  of  time  became  a  surveyor, 
soldier  and  farmer. 

On  Friday  of  this  week,  the  thoughtful,  grate- 
ful and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  United  States 
again  celebrated  in  pageant,  song  and  story,  the 
natal  anniversary  of  the  first  President  of  the 
republic  and  the  revolutionary  father  of  our 
country. 

Annually,  millions  of  tributes,  are  paid  to 
this  first  American,  who,  in  the  company  of 
his  naked,  freezing  and  starving  compatriots, 
spent  an  entire  stormy  and  cruel  winter  at 
Valley  Forge,  a  veritable  Gethsemane  for  the 
man  who  led  the  struggle,  refusing  financial 
recompense,  and  which  struggle  finally  ended  at 
Yorktown,  bequeathing  to  the  suffering  but 
determined  colonists  their  freedom  from  foreign 
oppressors. 

In  this  herculean  revolutionary  conflict, 
George  Washington  truly  became  an  immortal; 
and  to  ad  to  the  luster  of  his  name  and  fame, 
is  utterly  inconceivable  and  impossible. 

Lincoln,  another  of  America's  immortal  char- 
acters and  who,  in  a  later  era,  directed  the 
armies  of  another  freedom  up  the  bloody  steps 
of  a  nation's  Calvary  to  the  shining  summits  of 
emancipation,  gave  utterance  in  a  few  words 
to  the  finest,  briefest  and  most  eloquent  euolgy 
on  Washington  ever  pronounced.  And  this  is 
what  the  great  Lincoln  said  of  the  great  Wash- 
ington : 

To  add  brightness  to  the  sun 

Or  glory  to  the  name  of  Washington, 

Is  alike  impossible. 

Let  no  man  attempt  it. 

In  solemn  awe,  pronounce  the  name 

And  in  its  naked,  deathless  splendor, 

LEAVE  IT  SHINING  ON. 


Anniversary  Of  Lincoln's  Death  Recalls 

Little  Known  Temperance  Speech  Of  1842 

Springfield's  Noted  Citizen,   Who   Became   Nation's   Greatest   President,   Urged 

Ban  On  Drink  And  Slavery. 


BY  WILLIAM  DODD  CHENERY. 
This  April  15  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  darkest  day  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  city  of  Springfield.  No 
catastrophy  of  nature,  an  earth- 
quake, a  tornado,  could  have  cast 
a  deeper  pall  of  gloom  over  the 
citizens. 

That  morning  came  the  informa- 
tion that  its  greatest  citizen,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  was  eulogized  by  Edwin 
M.  Stanton  in  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  words:  "Now  He  Belongs 
to  the  Ages." 

Today   those   words   will    be    read 
by  hundreds   over  his   final    resting 
place  in  sacred  Lincoln  tomb.  Today 
no    guard   is   needed   to   protect    his 
remains.  Safe  from  mortal  desecra- 
tion   they    are    buried    in    carefully  I 
planned   receptacle    that   should   re-  '• 
main  intact  while  time  shall  last. 
Lincoln   Temperance   Address. 
Glancing  through  histories  of  the 
Lincoln  material  one  constantly  finds 
new    thought,    new    illumination    of 
that  matchless  mind  and  character. 
Today    it    is    fitting    to    recall    long 
past     events,      and      recently     read 
articles   furnish  basis  for   comments 
herewith   submitted.    Of   special    in- 
terest to  many  citizens  may  be  the 
fact   that   it   is   also   anniversary   of 
the  first  reading  before  an  audience 
of   extracts  from   Lincoln's   temper- 
ance address,  delivered  in  1842,  forty 
years   later,    on    April    15,    1882,    by 
John    Carroll    Power,    custodian    of 
the    tomb,    at    the    third    memorial 
celebration    under    auspices    of    the 
Lincoln    Guard    of    Honor.    He    had 
prepared   it  for  the   Washingtonian 
Temperance  society,  and  it  concluded 
with  a  magnificent  tribute  to  George 
Washington,   on   the   anniversary   of 
whose  birth  it  was  given. 


Attempt   To    Steal    Body.  Lincoln  Guard  Of  Honor. 

The)  story  of  the  attempt  to  steal  in  February,  1880,  these  six  men 
the  body  of  Lincoln  on  the  night  of  invited  three  others  to  unite  with 
Nov.  7,  1876,  national  election  night,  them  and  form  the  "Lincoln  Guard 
has  oft  been  told.  Two  nights  later  of  Honor,"  that  they  might  be  in 
it  was  removed  to  a  secret  hiding  position  to  act  efficiently  against 
place  in  the  east  passageway  under  finy  further  threat  of  vandalism, 
the  obelisk  by  five  men.  John  Car-  At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
roll  Power,  custodian  of  the  tomb,  Feb_  12,  1880,  anniversary  of  the 
Adam  Johnson,  a  monument  mar-  mrth  of  Lincoln,  the  meeting  to 
ble  worker  of  the  city,  and  the  formally  organize  was  held  in  Me- 
three  executive  officers  of  the  Na-  moriai  hall,  National  Lincoln  monu- 
tional    Monument    association,    Maj.    ment      jaSper  N.  Reece  was  chosen 


John  T.  Stuart,  Col.  John  William 
and  Jacob  Bunn.  The  officials  were 
then  all  aged  men,  and  the  500- 
pound  metal  casket  overtaxed  their 


chairman,  and  John  Carroll  Power, 
secretary.  The  other  seven  mem- 
bers at  this  charter  meeting  were 
Gustavus  S.  Dana,  James  F.  McNeill, 


strength    so    greatly    that    they    di-  Joseph  H    Lindley,  Edward  S.  John 


rected  Mr.  Power  to  cover  the  casket 
with  old  lumber  stored  in  the  pas- 
sageways, and  there  it  remained  two 
years.     It     was     then     removed     to 
another    hiding    place    in    the    north 
end  of  the  unfinished  passage  under 
the  obelisk.  The  body  of  New  York's 
merchant      prince,      Alexander      T. 
Stewart,    was    stolen    and    held    for 
ransom,  creating  a  renewed  anxiety 
regarding    the    safety    of    Lincoln's 
remains,    and    Mr.    Power    and    two 
former      union      soldiers,      personal 
friends,  each  invited  one  other  man, 
dug  a  trench  and  therein  placed  the 
leaden  casket,   covering   it   with  dirt 
to  hide  any  trace  of  its  location.  This 
was  in  Nov.,  1878,   two  years  after 
the  attempt  to  steal  the  remains.   • 


son  (successor  as  tomb  custodian 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Power  in 
1894),  Noble  B.  Wiggins  and  Clinton 
L.   Conkling. 

~~Tii~addition  to  protecting  the  re- 
mains of  Lincoln  one  other  objective 
was  "to  negotiate  with  Robert  Lin- 
coln for  the  purchase  of  the  home 
of  his  father,  raise  funds  1o  pay 
for  keeping  it  in  repair,  and  open  it 
to  the  public."  (Robert  Lincoln 
donated  it  later  to  the  state.) 

Fearing  that  to  announce  the 
plan  of  protecting  the  remains  might 
suggest  to  criminals  the  idea  of 
stealing  it,  the  public  announcement 
made  that  they  organized  to  observe 
the  hour  of  the  death  of  Lincoln  j 
with  a  tomb  ceremonial  each  April 
15,  at  7:22  a.  m.  The  following  was 
the  first  program: 

MEMORIAL  SERVICE 
Fifteenth   Anniversary   of  Death   of 

ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 
Catacomb    National    Lincoln    Monu- 
ment, Auspices  of  Lincoln  Guard 

of  Honor 
Prayer — Rev.  James  A.  Reed,  D.D., 
pastor  First  Presbyterian  church. 

Reading— Rev.  Albert  Hale,  for- 
mer pastor  Second  Presbyterian 
church,  of  Lincoln's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress to  People  of  Springfield. 


-«i.«.  •    k  age    i* 

heading— John  Carroll  Power, 
icoln's  letter  to  Eliza  P.  Guerney. 
Singing—The  Quintet,  Battle 
mn  of  the  Republic, 
leading — Clinton  L.  Conkling, 
icoln's  Second  Inaugural  Address. 
leading — Mrs.  E.  S.  Johnson, 
urn,  O,  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of 
icoln  be  Proud.  (Fourteen  verses 
four  lines  each). 
ISinging— The  Quintet,  Let  the 
sident  Sleep. 

3enediction— Rev.     J.     H.     Noble, 
■st    Methodist    church. 

Details  Of  Program. 
Ir.  Power  wrote  that  the  day 
ore,  Wednesday,  April  14,  1880, 
G.  S.  Dana,  wife  of  the  presi- 
lt  of  fhe  organization,  and  Mrs. 
ia  Herryion  Lindley,  wife  of  J.  P. 
dley,  one  of  the  guard,  spent  the 
ire  day  !n  the  catacomb  decorat- 
it  with  flowers.  Rev.  Mr.  Hale, 
n  81  years  old,  had  heard  Lin- 
n  deliver  his  farewell  address.  The 
er  to  Mrs.  Guernsey,  widow  of  a 
aker  minister,  was  read  because 
t  Liincoin  emphatically  expressed 
belief  in  the  overruling  provi- 
ce  of  God. 

he    Lincoln    temperance    speech 

not    then    been    discovered    by 

Power,  but  it  was  read  at  the 

d     memorial     celebration,     held 

il   15.   1882,   by  Mr.   Power.     On 

t  third  occasion  a  double  quartet 

g   the   music.     The   four   women 

e  sisrers,  the  Hibbs  family,  one, 

zie,  afterward  became  Mrs.  Louis 

imann.      The    men    were    George 

Sanders,     Henry     Velde,     Fred 

ms  and  Harry  Snape.    The  prin- 

ll  address  that  day  was  by  Gov- 

or  Shelby   M.   Cullom. 

'ifty-six  years  ago  today,  on  April 

1882,    extracts    from    Abraham 

coin's         noted         "Temperance 

ech"    were    accorded    their    first 

lie  nearing,  following  its  original 

very    before    the    Washingtonian 

ety  in  Springfield,  111.,  on  an  an- 

?rsary  of  the  birthday  of  George 

shing'on,     Feb.    22,    1842,    forty 

rs  previously. 

Speech  Lost  For  Years, 
he  soeech  had  been  printed  in 
in  the  Sangamo  Journal  of 
~ch  26,  about  a  month  after  its 
very,  by  Simeon  Francis,  pub- 
er  and  editor  of  The  Journal, 
i  and  ever  after  an  ardent  ad- 
er  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  whom,  ap- 
ently,  he  gave  unlimited  access 
ts  columns.  It  had  disappeared 
n  general  knowledge  till  about 
year  1882,  when  it  was  un- 
tied by  John  Carrjll  Power,  cus- 
ian  o£  Lincoln  tomb,  in  his  re- 
rch  for  material  to  use  in  his 
story  of  the  Early  Settlers  of 
gajsaaa  J^ouniy.'.' — M ■•  Banker  as- 
.eu  vnat  it  was  \.he  first  speech  0f 
coin's  to  be  printed  in  full  in 
newspaper.  Power  published  it 
his  book  of  287  pages  entitled 
tempt  to  Steal  Lincoln's  Body." 
that  book  the  speech  fills  six 
ivo-sized  pages  of  very  fine  and 
ely  set  type.  Counting  the  words 
one  page  last  night  this  writer 
id  about  six  hundred.  Therefore 
six  pages  certainly  contain  over 
0  words, 
otwithstanding  that  it  overflows 


nny- 


and  bears  faint  resemblance  to  the 
similer  style  of  later  years,  it  dis- 
plays the  same  definite  use  of  cause 
and  effect  to  demonstrate  his  points, 
and  keen  discernment  in  analyzing 
the  effects  of  previous  and  current 
temperance  campaigns.  It  would  not 
be  possible  to  grasp  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  many  of  the  paragraphs 
of  that  speech  unless  one  had  infor- 
mation regarding  the  type  of  people 
who  had  organized  the  Washington 
Society,  in  contrast  to  those  who  had 
started  all  previous  temperance 
movements  in  America. 

Prophetically  he  predicted  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  although  the 
speech  was  made  thirty-eight  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war. 
He  was  less  accurate  in  his  forecast 
when  he  also  included  future  com- 
plete abolition  of  the  use  of  liquor. 
Parenthetically — by  singular  co- 
incidence the  first  ship  load  of  slaves 
from  Africa  were  landed  at  James- 
town, Va.,  the  same  day  that  the 
last  of  the  band  of  Pilgrim  fore- 
fathers debarked  from  the  May- 
flower at  Plymouth  rock  in  their 
effort  to  gain  complete  freedom, 
in  1620. 

Scant  previous  information  of  the 
writer  regarding  the  Washingtonian 
Society,  the  temperance  speech  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  origin  of  the  Lin- 
coln Guard  of  Honor  under  whose 
auspices  that  speech  was  partly  re- 
viewed, causes  the  inference  that 
possibly  other  Springfield  citizens 
may  also  be  interested  in  facts, 
which  will  be  offered  under  separate 
headings. 

Growth  Of  Temperance  Moves. 
For  two  hundred  years  following 
the  first  settlement  made  in  Amer- 
ica the  question  of  temperance  was 
seldom  discussed  at  public  meetings 
The  use  of  liquor  in  families,  and 
by  all  classes  of  citizens,  was  almost 
universal.  The  first  temperance  so- 
ciety in  the  United  States,  with 
printed  record,  was  organized  in 
March,  1808,  by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  J. 
Clarke  in  Saratoga  county,  New 
York,  under  the  "Temperance  So- 
ciety of  Moreau  and  Northumber- 
land," and  existed  very  briefly. 
Eighteen  years  later,  1826,  the 
American  Temperance  society  was 
organized  in  Boston,  but  advocated 
"moderation,"  rather  than  "total 
abstinence."  This  movement,  how- 
ever, served  to  revive  the  Saratoga 
experiment,  advocating  total  absti- 
nence, and  requiring  the  signing  of 
pledges,  entitled  the  American  Tem- 
perance union. 

All  these  efforts  had  been  spon- 
sored exclusively  by  religious  lead- 
ers and  church  groups,  a  fact  dwelt 

"/tip    hw    T  'nrr*1" i*-  J~"  •jwech. 

Form  Teinji   ranee   Union. 
Agitation   of  icmperance  sub- 

ject reacted  up  ^roup  of  seven 

hard    drinkers  had    made    a 

practice   of   m  to   drink    in   a 

tavern  in  Baltimore,  and  in  1840 
they  began  planning  a  temperance 
society  of  reformed  drunkards.  The 
novel  idea  created  widespread  na- 
tional interest.  Headquarters  were 
transferred  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, hence  the  name  selected, 
Washington  Temperance   union.    In 


following  years  only  one  of  the 
seven  men  ever  again  touched 
liquor.  One  of  them,  a  Mr.  Hankins, 
the  last  survivor,  lectured  in  Boston 
to  start  the  work  there,  with  hun- 
dreds signing  pledges  the  same 
night.  Rev  John  Marsh,  secretary 
of  the  Saratoga  American  Temper- 
ance union,  attended  that  event  in 
Boston  and  recorded  that  over  a 
thousand  reformed  drunkards 
marched  through  the  streets  in  pro- 
cession, amidst  cheering  thousands 
of  spectators. 

Here  are  brief  extracts  from 
Lincoln's  temperance  speech: 

"Although  the  temperance  cause 
has  been  in  progress  nearly  twenty 
years,  it  is  apparent  to  all  that  it 
is  just  now  being  crowned  with  suc- 
cess hitherto  unparalleled.  The  cause 
is  suddenly  transformed  from  a  cold, 
abstract  theory  to  a  living,  breath- 
ing, active  and  powerful  chieftain, 
going  forth  'unconquering  and  to 
conquer*.'  The  citadels  of  its  great 
adversary  are  daily  being  stormed 
and  dismantled;  his  temples  and  his 
altars,  where  the  rites  of  his  idol- 
atrous worship  have  long  been  per- 
formed, and  where  human  sacrifices 
have  long  been  made  are  daily  dese- 
crated and  deserted.  The  trump  of 
the  conqueror's  fame  is  sounding 
from  hill  to  hill,  from  sea  to  sea, 
from  land  to  land,  and  calling  mil- 
lions to  his  standard  blast. 

"For  this  new  and  splendid  success 
we  shall  do  well  to  inquire  causes. 
Warfare  waged  against  intemper- 
ance has  somehow  been  erroneous. 
The  champions  engaged,  and  the  tac- 
tics used,  have  not  been  the  most 
proper  *  *  *  (Many  paragraphs 
omitted  that  must  have  created  a 
sensation  among  religious  and  pro- 
fessional circles  of  that  period.) 

"When  one  who  has  long  been  the 
victim  of  intemperance  bursts  the 
fetters  that  have  bound  him  *  *  * 
tells  the  miseries  once  endured,  now 
to  be  endured  no  more  forever  *  *  * 
in  my  judgment  U  is  to  this  new 
class  of  champions  that  our  late  suc- 
cess is  greatly  owing.  "  (Three  entire 
pages  omitted). 

"Of  our  political  revolution  of  '76 
we  are  justly  proud.  It  has  given 
freedom  far  exceeding  that  of  any 
other  nation  of  the  earth.  In  it  the 
world  has  found  a  solution  of  the 
long-mooted  problem  as  to  the  capa- 
bility   of   man    to    govern    himself." 


(Lengthy  omissions.)  "When  the  vic- 
tory is  complete,  when  there  shall 
be  neither  a  slave  nor  a  drunkard 
on  the  earth,  how  proud  the  title  of 
the  land  which  may  truly  claim  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  both  these  revo- 
lutions that  shall  have  ended  in  that 
victory. 

"This  is  the  one  hundred  and  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Wash- 
ington— mightiest  name  of  the  earth, 
long  sin  :e  mightiest  in  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty,  mightiest  in  moral  ref- 
ormation. To  add  brightness  to  the 
sun,  or  glory  to  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington is  alike  impossible  *  *  *  In 
solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name, 
and  in  its  naked,  deathless  splendor 
leave  it  shinging  on." 


LINCOLN'S  TRIBUTE  TO 
WASHINGTON 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate tributes  to  George  Washington  is 
that  of  Abraham  Lincoln  : 

"Washington's  is  the  mightiest  name 
of  earth — long  since  mightiest  in  the  cause 
of  civil  liberty ;  still  mightiest  in  moral 
reformation.  On  that  name  no  eulogy  is 
expected.  It  cannot  be.  To  add  brightness 
to  the  sun  or  glory  to  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington is  alike  impossible.  Let  none  at- 
tempt it.  In  solemn  awe  we  pronounce 
the  name  and  in  its  naked  deathless 
splendor   leave  it   shining  on." 

To  those  of  us  who  have  fed  too  much 
on  debunking  biographies  of  our  national 
heroes,  this  tribute  of  Lincoln  will  sound 
over-sentimental.  But  a  little  more  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  our  American  people 
would  be  more  helpful  to  the  cause  of 
democracy  and  religion  than  the  cynical 
exposure  of  the  faults  of  our  great  men. 
Certainly  they  were  men  of  their  age, 
but  that  was  incidental  to  their  service 
to  the  ages. 

America  is  fortunate  indeed  in  the 
character  of  her  greatest  hero.  Washing- 
ton was  a  Christian.  He  believed  in  prayer 
and  practiced  prayer.  He  believed  in  the 
church  and  attended  church  faithfully.  He 
read  his  Bible.  He  lived  his  religion. — 
Dr.  Amos  John  Travee. 


1L    1:1^  .-< 
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LINCOLN'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  ALCOHOLICS 


The  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  has  an  acquaintance  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  whose  business  through  the  years  had 
suffered  greatly  because  of  his  intemperance.  Recently 
upon  arriving  in  the  city  where  he  resides  a  message 
from  him  was  received  urging  that  I  pay  him  a  visit. 
Upon  meeting  him  the  remarkable  change  in  his  appear- 
ance and  mental  vigor  was  immediately  observed  and 
he  enthusiastically  related  that  for  several  months  he 
had  been  a  member  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  As  a 
student  of  Lincoln  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  basic  elements  in  this  comparatively  recent  organi- 
zation, whose  principles  he  had  embraced,  were  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  remarkable  temperance  lecture  which 
the  Illinois  lawyer  had  made  one  hundred  years  ago. 

The  observations  of  this  regenerated  man  were  supple- 
mented by  another  speaker  which  appeared  on  the  same 
program  with  me  at  the  famous  Los  Angeles  Breakfast 
Club  on  the  morning  of  February  7.  He  likewise  had  been 
a  victim  of  overindulgence  and  his  recital  persuaded  me 
that  to  shake  off  the  demon  which  had  controlled  him  he 
had  also  followed  the  pattern  advocated  by  Lincoln  a 
full  century  before.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  after  read- 
ing the  book  Alcoholics  Anonymous  that  the  movement 
was  virtually  a  revival  of  the  old  Washington  Temper- 
ance Society  whose  members  were  known  as  the  Wash- 
ingtonians. 

On  the  evening  of  April  2,  1840  a  public  address  was 
delivered  in  Baltimore  on  the  subject  of  "social  tippling." 
One  citizen  who  heard  the  lecture  was  instrumental  in 
having  the  group  of  tipplers  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated, consisting  of  two  blacksmiths,  a  carpenter,  a 
coachmaker,  a  silversmith  and  a  tailor,  pledge  them- 
selves to  total  abstinence.  This  group  formed  the  nucleus 
for  an  organization  named  for  the  father  of  the  country, 
certainly  not  for  the  city  bearing  his  name — which  then, 
and  especially  now  if  the  statistics  on  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  liquor  can  be  relied  upon — would  be 
a  misnomer  indeed. 

One  point  of  difference  in  the  two  organizations  was 
in  the  qualification  for  membership.  The  Washingtonians 
required  all  who  joined  to  sign  a  pledge  of  total  abstin- 
ence, while  Alcoholics  Anonymous  appeals  to  those  who 
have  passed  from  the  early  stages  of  social  drinking 
into  the  human  catastrophe  bracket.  However,  the  psy- 
chology used  in  the  treatment  of  the  unfortunates  in  both 
groups  is  almost  identical. 

Although  Abraham  Lincoln  was  always  a  teetotaler, 
being  in  sympathy  with  the  Washingtonians'  method  of 
procedure,  he  joined  the  organization  and  gave  several 
lectures  supporting  the  movement.  The  most  important 
speech  extant  which  he  made  on  the  subject  of  intem- 
perance was  delivered  on  February  22,  1842  before  the 
Springfield  (111.)  Washington  Temperance  Society,  held 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  How  Lincoln's  attitude 
towards  alcoholics  coincides  with  the  modern  technique, 
in  this  new  crusade  to  rehabilitate  men  and  women  who 
have  been  ostracized  by  society,  can  best  be  revealed  by 
the  following  excerpts  from  his  address  of  1842: 

"When  one,  who  has  long  been  known  as  a  victim  of 
intemperance,  brusts  the  fetters  that  have  bound  him, 
and  appears  before  his  neighbors  clothed,  and  in  his  right 


mind,'  a  redeemed  specimen  of  long  lost  humanity,  and 
stands  up  with  tears  of  joy  trembling  in  eyes,  to  tell 
of  the  miseries  once  endured,  now  to  be  endured  no  more 
forever;  of  his  once  naked  and  starving  children,  now 
clad  and  fed  comfortably;  of  a  wife,  long  weighted  down 
with  woe,  weeping,  and  a  broken  heart,  now  restored  to 
health,  happiness  and  renewed  affection;  and  how  easily 
it  all  is  done,  once  it  is  resolved  to  be  done;  however 
simple  his  language,  there  is  a  logic,  and  an  eloquence  in 
it,  that  few,  with  human  feelings,  can  resist.  .  .  .  Nor 
can  his  sincerity  in  any  way  be  doubted;  or  his  sympathy 
for  those  he  would  persuade  to  imitate  his  example,  be 
denied.  .  .  .  When  the  conduct  of  men  is  designed  to  be 
influenced,  persuasion,  kind,  unassuming  persuasion, 
should  ever  be  adopted.  .  .  .  Those  whom  they  desire  to 
convince  and  persuade,  are  their  old  friends  and  com- 
panions. They  know  they  are  not  demons,  nor  ever  the 
worst  of  men.  They  know  that  generally,  they  are  kind, 
generous,  and  charitable,  even  beyond  the  example  of 
their  more  staid  and  sober  neighbors. 

"By  the  Washingtonians,  this  system  of  consigning 
the  habitual  drunkard  to  hopeless  ruin,  is  repudiated. 
They  adopt  a  more  enlarged  philanthropy.  They  go  for 
present  as  well  as  future  good.  They  labor  for  all  now 
living,  as  well  as  all  hereafter  to  live. — They  teach  hope 
to  all — despair  to  none.  As  applying  to  their  cause,  they 
deny  the  doctrine  of  unpardonable  sin.  As  in  Christianity 
it  is  taught,  so  in  this  they  teach,  that  'While  the  lamp 
holds  out  to  burn,  The  vilest  siner  may  return.'  And, 
what  is  a  matter  of  the  most  profound  gratuation,  they, 
by  experiment,  and  example  upon  example,  prove  the 
maxim  to  be  no  less  true  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
chief  of  sinners,  now  the  chief  apostles  of  the  cause. 

"But  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  insisted,  that  those  who 
have  suffered  by  intemperance  personally,  and  have  re- 
formed, are  the  most  powerful  and  efficient  instruments 
to  push  the  reformation  to  ultimate  success,  it  does  not 
follow,  that  those  who  have  not  suffered,  have  no  part 
left  them  to  perform.  Whether  or  not  the  world  would  be 
vastly  benefitted  by  a  total  and  final  banishment  from  it 
of  all  intoxicating  drinks,  seems  to  me  not  now  to  be  an 
open  question.  Three-fourths  of  mankind  confess  the 
affirmative  with  their  tongues,  and,  I  believe,  all  the 
rest  acknowledge  it  in  their  hearts. 

"Turn  now,  to  the  temperance  revolution.  In  it  we 
shall  find  a  stronger  bondage  broken;  a  viler  slavery 
manumitted;  a  greater  tyrant  deposed.  In  it,  more  of 
want  supplied,  more  decease  healed,  more  sorrow 
assuaged.  By  it  no  orphans  starving,  no  widows  weeping. 
By  it,  none  wounded  in  feeling,  none  injured  in  interest. 
Even  the  dram  maker  and  dram  seller,  will  have  glided 
into  other  occupations  so  gradually,  as  never  to  have 
felt  the  shock  of  change;  and  will  stand  ready  to  join 
all  others  in  the  universal  song  of  gladness. 

"And  when  the  victory  shall  be  complete — when  there 
shall  be  neither  a  slave  nor  a  drunkard  on  the  earth — 
how  proud  the  title  of  that  Land  which  may  truly  claim 
to  be  the  birthplace  and  the  cradle  of  both  those  revolu- 
tions, that  shall  have  ended  in  that  victory.  How  nobly 
distinguished  that  People,  who  shall  have  planted,  and 
nurtured  to  maturnity,  both  the  political  and  moral 
freedom  of  their  species." 
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TEMPERANCE. 


LINCOLN'S  TEMPERANCE  SPEECH. 


Originally  Printed  as  "An   Address   by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Esq." 

[Delivered  before  the  Springfield  Washingtoman  Temperance  Society, 
at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  22nd  day  of  February,  1842, 

Although  the  temperance  cause  has  been  in  progress 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  it  is  apparent  to  all  that  it  is 
just  now  beiug  crowned  with  a  degree  of  success  hitherto 
unparalleled. 

The  list  of  its  friends  is  daily  swelled  by  the  additions 
of  fifties,  hundreds  and  thousands.  The  cause  itself 
seems  suddenly  transformed  from  a  cold,  abstract  theory 
to  a  living,  breathing,  active  and  powerful  chieftain,  go- 
ing forth  "conquering  and  to  conquer."  The  citadels  of 
his  great  adversary  are  daily  being  stormed  and  disman- 
tled: his  temples  and  his  altars,  where  the  rites  of  his 
idolatrous  worship  have  long  been  performed,  and  where 
human  sacrifices  have  long  been  wont  to  be  made,  are 
daily  desecrated  and  deserted.  The.  tramp  of  the  con- 
queror's fame  is  sounding  from  hill  to  hill,  from  sea  to  _  - 
sea,  and  from  land  to  land,  and  calling  millions  to  his 
standard  at  a  blast. 

For  this  new  and  splendid  success  we  heartily  rejoice. 
That  that  success  is  so  much  greater  now,  than  hereto- 

(These  pages  are  from  ABE  LINCOLN'S  STORIES  AND 
SPEECHES  printed  in  1899.  Full  pages  of  illustrations  are 
omitted) 


EH 


LINCOLN  ON 
WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 
1842  1861 


Lincoln  visited  Kansas  in  1859. 
Captain  J.  R.  Fitch  tells  of  a 
reception  in  Leavenworth  where 
alcohol  was  served  and  most 
everyone  partook  except  Lin- 
coln. Lincoln  later  said  to  Capt. 
Fitch,  "My  young  friend,  do 
not  put  an  enemy  in  your 
mouth  to  steal  away  your 
brains." 

Every  person  concerned  about 
our  No.  1  drug  problem  will 
want  to  read  the  full  text  of 
Lincoln's  speech  printed  here. 
No  longer  does  one  human 
being  live  in  slavery  to  another. 
The  cocktail  party  and  happy 
hour  make  up  America's  drug 
culture  today.  May  persons 
choose  to  enjoy  "perfect  lib- 
erty" by  no  longer  living  in 
slavery  to  social  drug  useage. 

How  wonderful  it  would  be 
if  1976  were  celebrated  by  an 
America  no  longer  in  bondage 
to  the  social  use  of  alcohol — "A 
VILER  SLAVERY  MANU- 
MITTED"! 


PERSONS    FREELY    CHOOSE    TO    SMOKE    MARIJUANA  OR  SHOOT  HEROIN  OR  DRINK  ALCOHOL 

FOR  THE  SAME  REASON— THEY  ENJOY  THE  DRUG  EFFECT.    MANY  END  UP  IN  SLAVERY  TO  IT. 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  NON-USER,  CONTINUE  TO  LIVE  IN  FREEDOM! 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  USER,  CHOOSE  FREEDOM  WHILE  YOU  CAN! 
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TEMPERANCE. 

summation  !     Hail,  fall  of  fury  !     Reign  ot 
hail  ! 

-  And  when  the  victory  shall  be  complete  —when  there 
shall  be  neither  a  slave  nor  a  drunkard  on  the  earth — how 
proud  the  title  of  that  Land,  which  may  truly  claim  to  be 
the  birthplace  and  the  cradle  of  both  those  revolutions 
that  shall  have  ended  in  that  victory.  How  nobly  dis- 
tinguished that  people  who  shall  have  planted  and  nur- 
tured to  maturity  both  the  political  and  moral  freedom 
of  their  species. 

"  This  is  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  Washington.  We  are  met  to  celebrate  this 
day.  Washington  is  the  mightiest  name  of  earth— long 
since  mightiest  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  still  mightiest 
in  moral  reformation.  On  that  name  a  eulogy  is  expected. 
Jt  cannot  be.  To  add  brightness  to  the  sun  or  glory  to  the 
name  of  Washington  is  alike  impossible.  Let  none  at- 
tempt it.  In  solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name,  and  in 
its  naked,  deathless  splendor  leave  it  shining  on. 

The  rugged,  frontier  hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln  pulled 
the  lines  that  lifted  a  new  flag  with  34  stars  high  above 
Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia  for  the  first  time.  That 
new  star  in  the  galaxy  of  states  was  Kansas. 

Lincoln  was  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  be  inaugur- 
ated as  President  of  the  United  States.  The  birthday  of 
the  Father  of  our  Country  found  him  in  Philadelphia, 
where  an  important  ceremony  was  arranged.  And  so  it  was 
that  on  the  morning  of  February  22,  1861,  he  unfurled 
Old  Glory  with  a  new  star  of  freedom.  Later  that  day  at 
Harrisburg,  Lincoln  addressed  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture saying,  "I  have  already  gone  through  one  exceedingly 
interesting  scene  this  morning  in  the  ceremonies  at  Phila- 
delphia .  .  .  Our  friends  there  had  provided  a  magnificent 
flag  of  the  country.  They  had  arranged  it  so  that  I  was 
given  the  honor  of  raising  it  to  the  head  of  its  staff  .  .  . 
When  the  cord  was  pulled  and  it  flaunted  gloriously  to  the 
wind  without  an  accident,  in  the  bright  glowing  sunshine 
of  the  morning,  I  could  not  help  hoping  that  there  was  in 
the  entire  success  of  that  beautiful  ceremony,  at  least 
something  of  an  omen  of  what  is  to  come." 

The  Civil  War  was  fought  and  freedom  won  in  Kansas 
before  the  great  armies  of  north  and  south  met  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Lincoln  loved  Kansas  and  the  freedom 
symbolized  by  her  admission  into  the  Union.  Lincoln  can 
be  proud  of  Kansas  today,  where  the  battle  for  freedom 
from  slavery  to  drug  alcohol  is  still  being  fought  and  won, 
that  second  revolution  referred  to  in  his  speech  of  1842. 

In  that  speech,  Abraham  Lincoln  urges  everyone  to 
choose  to  be  a  non-user  of  drug  alcohol.  That  was  the  best 
answer  to  the  alcohol  problem  then  and  is  the  best  answer 
today.  There  are  those  who  tell  us  the  promotion  of  re- 
sponsible drinking  in  moderation  is  the  answer.  Responsible 
drinking  in  moderation  has  been  promoted  for  forty  years 
by  the  drug  alcohol  pushers  in  the  United  States  and  the 
result  is  total  disaster.  Per  capita  consumption  is  at  an  all 
time  high,  alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse  is  at  an  all  time 
high,  and  alcohol  is  our  No.  1  drug  and  health  problem. 
Why  do  persons  today  believe  the  promotion  of  responsible 
drinking  in  moderation  is  the  answer  when  40  years  has 
proved  it  a  total  failure? 


Your  voluntary  gift  is  our  only  source  of  funds.  Thank 
you.  Our  total  budget  for  a  full  year  that  pays  for  all 
radio  and  TV  time,  printing  and  mailing  the  Kansas  Issue, 
all  salaries,  office  expense,  etc.  is  less  than  the  cost  of  one 
full  page  drug  alcohol  pushing  advertisement  in  one  edition 
of  a  national  magazine.  When  those  who  profit  greatly 
from  the  one  drug  causing  more  human  misery  than  all 
other  drugs  combined  have  so  much  financial  power,  how 
can  we  expect  to  keep  down  consumption  and  thereby  re- 
duce the  problem? 

We  are  strong  because  of  countless  thousands  of  per- 
sons like  you — persons  not  afraid  to  speak  up,  persons  who 
contact  their  legislators,  persons  who  refuse  to  be  PART- 
NERS IN  PUSHING  our  No.  1  problem  drug.  We  do  not 
find  fault  with  those  who  drink.  Many  wonderful  persons 
use  our  most  abused  drug.  Why?  Many  wonderful  persons 
use  cigarettes.  Why?  Like  the  American  Cancer  Society's 
effort  to  discourage  smoking,  we  discourage  drinking — be- 
cause we  are  concerned  for  people.  We  encourage  persons 
to  live  a  life  of  freedom  from  slavery  to  alcohol  or  cigar- 
ettes simply  because  life  is  better  that  way. 

Lincoln  always  made  it  clear  that  ALCOHOL  HAS 
MANY  DEFENDERS  BUT  NO  DEFENSE.  Why  do 
persons  choose  to  be  defenders  of  drug  alcohol? 

Yours  for  life  at  its  best, 


■s  tor  lite  at  its  best, 
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In  a  letter  to  a  southern  friend  dated  December  22, 
1860,  Lincoln  wrote,  "You  think  slavery  is  right  and  ought 
to  be  extended;  while  we  think  it  is  wrong  and  ought  to 
be  restricted."  In  Kansas  we  believe  drug  alcohol  pushing 
is  wrong  and  ought  to  be  restricted. 

We  are  proud  of  Kansas  law  that  restricts  drug  alcohol 
pushing  so  that  average  per  capita  consumption  for  the  50 
states  is  double  the  per  capita  consumption  in  Kansas. 
Our  laws  realistically  control  the  pushing  of  the  one  drug 
that  causes  more  human  misery  than  all  other  drugs  com- 
bined. May  the  full  text  of  this  speech  by  Lincoln  be 
studied  by  every  Kansan  who  is  concerned  about  the  use 
of  alcohol.  May  this  speech  be  our  guideline  for  action  as 
Kansas  continues  toward  the  stars — through  difficulties. 
The  34th  star  of  the  Sunflower  State  still  stands  for  "per- 
fect liberty"  in  the  glowing  sunshine  of  the  morning  of  a 
new  day  in  America  when  slavery  to  social  drug  useage 
shall  be  no  more! 
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Abraha®  Lincoln 

f Copied  fromi  Abraham  Lincoln,  Oomplete  forks, 
vol.  1,  by  John  a.  lie ©lay  and 
John  li&y,  pp.  HMNt*f 

although  the  temperance  cause  has  been  in  progress  fur 
near  twenty  years,  it  is  appoint  to  all  that  It  is  Jail  now 
being  crowned  with  a  degree  of  success  hitherto  unparalleled. 

The  list  of  its  friends  li  dally  swelled  by  the 

additions  of  fifties,  of  toad  radii,  and  of  thousands.     The 
cause  itself  stems  suddenly  transformed  from  a  ©old  abstract 
theory  to  a  living,  breathing,  active,  and  powerful  chief tain, 
going  forth  ^conquering  and  to  conquer.®     the  citadels  of  hit 
groat  adversary  are  dally  feting  stormed  ana  dismantled;  bit 
teazle  and  bit  altars,  where  the  rites  of  bio  Idolatrous  worship 
have  long  been  performed,  and  where  human  sacrifices  have  long 
been  wont  to  be  made,  are  daily  desecrated  ana  deserted.     Tba 
triumph  of  the  conqueror's  fame  is  sounding  from  bill  to  bill, 
frosa  sea  to  tea,  and  from  land  to  land,  and  calling  millions  to 
bis  standard  at  a  blast. 

For  tbls  new  and   splendid  success  se  heartily  rejoice. 
Tbat  tbat  succes*®  is  so  maoh  ftre&ter  now  than  heretofore  Is 
aoufetXese  ©wing  to  rational  causes;  and  if  we  would  have  it 
continue,  we  shall  do  well  to  inquire  what  thou©  causes  are. 

The  warfare  heretofore  waged  against  tbe  demon 
intemperance  bat  somehow  or  otber  ©eon  erroneous.     Either  the 
champions  engaged  or  tbe  tactic®  they  adopted  have  not  been  the 
most  pmmT. '   these  champions  for  tbe  most  part  have  been 
preachers,  lawyers,  and  hired  agents.     Between  these  and  the 
mass  of  m&nkina  there  is  a  want  of  a ppr ©achate 11 ity,   if  the  term 
be  admissible,   partially,  at  least,  fatal  to  their  success.     They 
are  supposed  to  have  no  sympathy  of  feeling  or  interest  with  those 
very  persons  ehom  it  is  their  object  to  convince  and  persuade, 

m&  again,   it  is  so  common  and  eo  easy  to  ascribe  motives 
to  men  of  these  oiasees  otber  than  thoee  they  profess  to  act  upon. 
The  preacher,  it  is  **atd,  advocates  temperance  because  he  is  a 
fanatic,  and  desires  a  union  of  the  church  and  state;  the  lawyer 
from  his  pride  anc*  vanity  of  hearing  himself  speak j  m&  tbe  hired 
agent  for  his  ealary.     But  when  one  who  has  long  h%m  known  as  a 
victim  of  intemperance  bursts  the  fetters  that  have  bound  him,  and 
appears  before  his  neighbors  *clothed  and  in  his  right  wind/  a 
redeemed  specimen  of  long-lost  humanity,  and  stands  up,  with  tears 


-  a  * 

of  joy  trembling  In  Ms  eyes,  to  tell  of  the  alserles  once 

$mmxMf  now  to  be  endured  no  mere  forever;  of  his  ones  naked 
and  starring  ehildrsn,  mow  clad  and  fed  comfortably;  of  a  wife 
long  weighed  down  with  woe,  weeping,   and  a  broken  heart,  now 
restored  to  health,  happiness,  and  a  renewed  affection;  and  bo* 
e&sily  it  li  all  done*,   once  it  is  resolved,  to  be  done;  ho®  simple 
bit  language !«»- there  in  a  logic  and  an  eloquence   in  it  that  few 
with  hun&n  feelings  o&n  resist,     Tbey  cannot   say  tbat  h@  desires 
a  union  of  church  and  state,  for  be  ie  not  &  church  neaber;  tbey 
cannot  say  he  is  vain  of  bearing  hlaself  speak,  for  Me  whole 
deaeanor  shows  ne  would  gladly  avoid  speaking  at  all;  tbey  cannot 
say  be  speaks  for  pay,  for  h©  receives  none,  and  as&e  for  nww. 
lor  ©an  bis  sincerity  in  any  way  be  doubted,  or  hie  eyapatfcy 
for  those  be  would  persuade  to  imitate  bis  example  be  denied, 

Xn  ay  judgaent,   it  ie  to  the  battles  of  this  new  elate 

of  champions  tbat  our  late  success  Is  greatly,  perhaps  chiefly, 
owing.     But,  bad  the  old-school  chaapione  themselves  been  of  the 
most  wit.©  select  lug,  was  their  system  of  tactic®  the  most  Judicious? 
It  secas  to  ae  it  umi  not.     Too  auch  denuneiation  against  dram* 
sellers  and  dram-drinkers  was  indulged  in*     This  I  think  wag  both 
impolitic  and  unjust.     It  was  impolitic,  because  it   is  not  auch 
im  the  nature  of  mm  to  be  driven  to  anything ;  still  less  to  tee 
driven  about  tbat  which  is  exclusively  big  own  business;  and  least 
of  all  where  such  driving  is  to  be  submitted  to  at  the  expense  of 
pecuniary  interest  or  burning  appetite.     c&en  tbs  draa-seller  and 
drinker  ¥ere  incessantly  told— act  in  accents  of  entreaty  end 
persuasion,  diffidently  addressed  by  erring  aan  to  an  erring 
brother,  but  in  tbs  thundering  teaec  of  anathema  ima  denuneiation 
with  whleb  tbs  lordly  Judge  often  groups  together  all  the  crimes 
of  the  felon*  s  life,  and  thrusts  them  in  bis  face  just  ere  he 
p&ese*  sentence  of  death  upon  him — tbat  they  were  tbs  authors  of 
all  thi  vice  md  aisery  and  crime  in  the  land?  that  tbey  vers  the 
atanufaeturere  and,  aaterlal  of  all  the  thieves  and  robbers  and 
murderers  that   infest  the  earth;  that  their  houses  were  the 
workshops  of  the  devil;  and  thai  their  persons  should  be  shunned 
by  all  the  good  and  virtuous,  as  moral  pestilences — I  say,  when 
they  were  told  all  this,  and  in  this?  my,  it   is  not  ^osderful 
tbat  they  were   slew,  v^tf  «lov,  to  acknowledge  the 'truth  of  such 
denunciations,   and  to  join  tbs  ranks  of  their  denounoers  in  a  hue 
and  cry  against  themselves. 

f©  have  expected  thm  to  do  otherwise  than  they  did — to 
h«ve  expected  the®  not  to  asset  denunciation  with  denunciation, 
crimination  with  origination,   and  .anathema  with  anathema. — was  to 
expect  a  reversal  of  hua&n  nature,  which  is  God**  decree  and  can 

mv®T  be  reversed. 

when  the  conduct  of  aen  li  designed  to  be  influenced, 
persuasion,  kind,  unassuming  p€r suasion,  should  ev«r  be  adopted. 
It   is  an  old  and  &  true  maxisaa  "that  a  drop  of  honey  catches  acre 
flies  than  a  gallon  of  gall."     So  with  men.     If  ymi  would  win  a 

to  your  cause,  first  convince  him  that  you  are  his  sincere  friend, 


m  $  « 

Therein  la  a  drop  of  honey  that  catches  his  heart,   which,  say 
what  bis  will.   Is  the  great  highroad  to  his  reason,  and  which, 
when  once  gained,  you  will  find  but  little  trouble  in  convincing 
hi®  judgment  of  the   Justice  of  your  cause,   if  indeed  that  causa* 
really  "fee  A  just  one.     On  the  contrary,  assume  to  dictate  to  hie 
Judgment,   or  to  command  his  action,   or  to  mark  him  ae  one  to  be 
shunned  and  despised,   and  he  will  retreat  within  himself,   olore 
mil  the  avenues  to  hie  head  an*!  hi®  heart;  m&  though  your  cause 
he  naked  truth  itself,  transf orated  to  the  heaviest  lance,  harder 
than  it  eel.  and  sharper  than  it  eel  can  he  made,  and  though  you 
throw  it  with  more  than  herculean  force  and  precision,  you  shall 
tee  no  more  able  to  pierce  him  than  to  .penetrate  the  hard  shell  of 
a  tortoise  with  a  rye  straw.     Such  is  man,  and  so  must  he  be 
understood  by  those  who  would  lead  hiss,  even  to  his  own  beet 
interests. 

On  this  point  the  w&afclngtonlans  greatly  ereel  the 

temperance  advocates  of  former  time®,     fhoee  whop  they  desire  to 
convince  and"  permute  are  their  old  friends  and  companions*     They 
know  they  are  not  demons,   nor  even  the  worst  of  men;  they  know 
that  generally  they  are  kind,  generous,  and  charitable,  even 
beyond  the  example  of  their  acre  staid  and  ®<fem  neighbors     They 
are  practical  philanthropists;  ana  they  glo«  with  a  generous  and 
brotherly  real  that  nere  theori^ere  are  incapable  of  feeling. 
Benevolence  and  charity  poaaeae  their  hearts 'entirely;  and  out 
of  the  abundance  of  their  hearts  their  tongues  five  utterance; 
'•Love  through  all  their  net  lone  runs,   and  all  their  word  a  are  mild.* 
In  this  spirit  they  speak  and  act,  &nd  in  the  same  they  are  heard 
and  regarded.     And.  when  such  is  the  tenner  of  the  advocate,  and 
such  of  the  audience,  no  good  cause  can  he  unsuccessful •     But  I 
have  an Id  that  denunciations  against  dram-sellers  and  dram-drinkers 
are  unjust,  as  well  ae  impolitic.     Let  ma  see.     I  have  not  inquired 
at  what  period  of  tine  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  commenced; 
nor  is  it   important  to  know.     It   la  sufficient  that   to  all  of  us 
who  now  inhabit  the  world,   the  practice  of  drinking  then  la  Just  as 
old  ae  the  world  itself— that  is,   we  have  seen  the  one  Just  as  long 
%s  «e  nave  seen  the  other,      3?ben  all  such  of  us  as  have  now  reached 
the  years  of  maturity  first  opened  our  eyes  upon  the  stage  of 
existence,  we  f ami!  intoxicating  liquor  recognised  by  everybody, 
used  by  everybody,  repudiated  by  nobody .     It  commonly  entered  into 
the  first  draught  of  the  infant  and  the  last  draught  of  the  dying 
nan.     Fron  the  sideboard  of  the  parson  down  to  the  ragged  pocket  of 
the  houseless  loafer,   it  was  constantly  found.     Physicians 
prescribed  it   in  this,  that,  and  the  other  disease;  government 
provided  it  for  soldiers  and  sailors;   m&  to  have  a  rolling  or 
raising,   &  husking  or  "hoed own,0  anywhere  about  without  it  was 
positively  insufferable.     I##  too,    it  was  everywhere  a  respectable 
article  of  manufacture  and  merchandise,     the  making  of   it  was 
regarded  as  an  honorable  livelihood,  and  he  who  could  maSte  $ost 
*aa  the  most  enterprising  iund  respeotemla,     Large  and  small 
manufactories  of  it  were  everywhere  erected,   in  which  all  the  earthly 
goods  of  their  owners  were   invested,     iuggna  drew  it  from  town  to 
town;  boats  bore  it  from  clime  to  clime,  and  the  sinde  wafted  it 
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from  nation  to  nation:  andmereAaiste  bought  and  sold  it,  by  eholesale 

and  retail,   with  precisely  the  sua*  feelings  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  buyer,  and  bystander  as  are  felt  at  the  selling  sad  buying 
of  plows,  beef ,  bacon,  or  any  other  of  the  r<?ai  necessaries  of 
life.     Universal  public  opinion  not  only  tolerate  but  recognised 
and  adopted  lt»  uso« 

It  Is  true  ttat  even  then  it   was  known  md  acknowledged. 

that  many  were  greatly  injured  by  it;  but  none  snomad  to  think 
the  injury  arose  from  the  use  of  &  bad  thing,  tout  from  the  souse 

of  a  very  good  thing.     The  victim*  of  it  were  to  tee  pitied  and 
compassionated,  fin  as  are  the  heirs  of  consumption  andothor 
hereditary  diseases.     Thair  failing  was  treated  as  &  misfortune, 
and  not  a*  a  crime,  or  even  as  a  diagram*.     If,  then,  what   I  hare 
been  saying-  U  true,  is  it  wonderful  that   sows  should  think  and 
act  no*  n»  all  thought  and  acted  twenty  year  a  ago*  and  la  it  just 
to  assail,  condemn,  or  despite  then  for  doing  ml     the  universal 
tense  of  mankind  on  any  subject  ie  an  argsmerit,  or  at  least  an 
influence,  m%  easily  overcome,     the  success  ox  the  argument   in 
favor  of  the  existence  of  an  overruling  Providence  mainly  depends  unon 
that  sense;  and  man  ougst  net  in  Justice  to  be  denounced  for 
yielding  to  it  in  any  ease,  or  giving  it  up  slowly,  especially 
when  they  are  backed,  by  internet,  fixed  habits,  or  burning  appetites. 

Another  error,  as  it   seems  to  at,  into  which  the  old 

reformers  fall,  aas  the  position  th,-..t  all  habitual  drunkard*  were 
utterly  incorrigible*  and  therefore-  mu^t  be  turned  adrift  md 
damned  without  remedy  in  order  that  the  §tm$  of   temperaaeo  might 
abound,  to  the  temperate  then,  -m&  to  all  mankind  soma  hundred  *  of 
years  thereafter.     There  ie   in  thle  something  so  repugnant  to 
humanity,   «?o  uncharitable,    m  cold-blooded  and  feel'ingless,  that 
it  never  did  nor  ever  can  enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  a  popular  cause, 
could  not  love  the  ®m  who  taught  it—we  could  not  hear  hiss  with 
patience.     The  h*-&ri  could  not  thro*?  open  ite  portals  to  it,  the 
generous  man  could  not  adopt   it— it  could  not  via  with  hie  blood. 
It  looked  80  fiendishly  selfish,   so  like  throwing  fathers  and 
brother®  overboard  to  lighten  the  boat  for  our  security,  that  the 
noble-Minded  shrank  from  tfce  manifest  meanness  of  the  thing,     kn& 
bet idee  this,  the  benefits  of  a  ref or nation  to  be  effected  by  such 
a  system  were  too  remote  in  point  of  tine  to  warmly  engage  many  in 
its  behalf.     Few  can  be  induced  to  labor  exclusively  for  posterity; 
&nd  none  will  do  it  enthusiastically.     Posterity  ban  done  nothing 
for  ue?  and  theories  on  it  at  we  may,  practically  we  shall  do  very 
little  for  it,  unless  m  are  made  to  think  we  are  at  the  same  time 
doing  something  for  ourselves. 

*hat  an  ignorance  of  human  nature  does  it  exhibit,  to 
ask  or  expect  a  whole  community  to  riso  up  and  labor  for  the 
temporal  happiness  of  others,  after  themselves  shall  be  consigned 
to  the  duet,  a  majority  of  which  community  take  no  pains?,  whatever 
to  secure  their  own  eternal  welfare  at  no  more  distant  day?     Great 
distance  in  either  time  or  space  has  wonderful  power  to  lull  and 
render  quiescent  the  Hmm®n  mind.     Pleasures  to  be  enjoyed,  or  pains 
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to  be  endured,   after  we  shall  be  dead  and  gone  are  but  little 
regarded  even  In  our  own  oases,  and  much  lees  in  the  oases 
of  others.     Still,   in  (addition  to  thie  there  is  something  so 
ludicrous  In  promisee  of  greod  or  threat**  of  evil  i  great  way 
off  as  to  render  the  whole  subject  with  which  they  are  connected 
easily  turned  into  ridicule.     "Better  lay  down,  that  spade  you 
are  stealing,  »addy:   if  yon.  don't  you*  11  pay  for  it  at  the  day 
of  judgment. *     *Be  the  powers,   if  ye'll  credit  rate  so  loa$  T*ll 
take  another  jlet." 

By  the  $&*hiiigtoiilans  thi®  system  of  consigning  the 

habitual  drunkard  to  hope  lee®  ruin  In  repudiated.     They  adept 
a  more  enlarged  philanthropy;  they  go  for  present  ae  well  ae 
future  goo<5.     They  labor  for  all  now  living,  an  well  ae  hereafter 
to  live.     They  teach  hope  to  all- — despair  to  none.     Ae  anplytng* 
to  their  eaaee,  they  deny  the  doctrine  of  unpardonable  «?inj   at' 
in  Christ  inanity  it  it  taught,  ee  in  thie  they  teach — »$hlle  the 
lamp  holds*  out   to  burn,  The  vilest  dinner  may  return.*     And, 
what  It  a  matter  of  acre  profound  congratulation,   they,  by 
experiment  upon  experiment  m&  example  upon  example,  prove  the 
maxim  to  be  no  leee  true  in  the  one  ease  than  in  the  other.     On 
ev«ry  hand  we  behold  those  who  but  yesterday  were  the  chief  of 
e inner ft,  now  the  chief  apostles  of  the  cause.     Drunken  devils  are 
o&et  out  by  ones,  by  seven®,  hy  legions;  and  their  unfortunate 
victime,  like  the  poor  possessed  who  were  redeemed  fro®  their  long 
smd  lonely  wandering®  in  the  tombs,  are  publishing  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  how  great  things  have  been  done  for  them. 

to  these  new  champions  and  thie  new  system  of  tact  too 
our  late  success  ie  mainly  owing,  tmd  to  them  we  must  mainly  look 
for  the  fin&l  consummation.     The  ball  la  now  rolling  gloriously 
oni  and  nan®  are  en  able  ae  they  to  increase  its  ®pm&  ana  ite 
bulk,   to  add  to  ite  momentum  and  ite  Magnitude— even  though 
unlearned  in  letters,   for  thie  taek  none  are  so  well  educated. 
To  fit  than  for  thie  work  they  have  been  taught  in  the  true 
school.     They  have  been  in  that  gulf  from  which  they  would  teach 
others  the  means?  of  escape.     They  have  passed  that  prison  wall, 
^hieh  other®  have  lon$  declared  impassable;  and  who  that  has  not 
shall  dare  to  wei^h  opinions  with  them  ae  to  the  mode  of  pasting* 

But  if  it  be  true,  ae  I  have  insisted ,  that  those  who 
have  suffered  by  intemperance  personally,  and  have  reformed,  are 
the  most  powerful  and  efficient  instruments  to  pueh  the  reformation 
to  ultimate  stxoeoes,   it  doe®  not  follow  that  thoee  who  have  not 
suffered  have  no  part  left  then  to  perform,     whether  or  not  the 
world  would  be  vastly  benefited  by  a  total  %md  final  banishment 
from  it  of  all   intoxicating  drinks  seems  to  sae  not  now  an  ©pen 
question.     Three  fourths  of  mankind  confess  the  affirmative  with 
their  tongues,   and,   T  believe,  all  the  rest  acknowledge  it  in  their 
hearts. 
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Ought  any,  then,  to  refund  their  aid  in  doing  what  good 
the  good  of  the  whole  demand*?     Shall  he  who  eamot  do  much  be 
for  that  reason  excused  If  Is®  do  nothing?     «*But,«   aayn  one, 
"what  good  can  I  do  by  signing  the  pledget     i  never  drink,  even 
without  elgnlng.*     This  question  hue  already  been  asked  and 
answered  mors  than  &  million  of  times.     Let   it  tes  answered  once 
more,     For  the  ®an  suddenly  or  in  any  other  way  to  break  off  fro® 
the  nee  of  drams,  who  ha®  indulge*  in  then  for  a  long  course  of 
years ,  and  until  hiss  appetite  for  then  has  grown  ten-  or  a  hundred- 
fold stronger,  and  more  craving  then  any  natural  appetite  ean  be, 
requires  a  most  powerful  moral  effort .     In  such  an  undertaking  he 
need®  every  moral  support  and  influence  thsi    ean  possibly  be 
brought  to  hlii  aid  and  throm  around  him*     and  not  only  so,  but 
®v%xy  moral  prop  should  be  taken  from  shstever  argument  might 
rise  in  hit  mind  to  lure  hi®  to  His  backsliding.     Ph.«*n  ha  casts 
his  eyes  around  bin,  he  should  he  able  to  see  all  that  he  respects, 
all  that  he  admires,  all  that  he  loves,  kindly  m\4  anxiously 
pointing  hi®  onward,   m&  none  beckoning'  his  back  to  his  former 
miserable  "fallowing  in  the  mlr*.* 

But  it  ii  said  by  eo»  that  men  will  think  and  act  for 
themselves:  that  none  will  disuse  spirits  qt  anything  else  because 
his  neighbors  do;  and  thst  moral   influence  is  not  that   powerful 
engine  contended  for.     Let  us  examine  this.     Let  me  ask  the  man 
who  could  maintain  thl*  aositioo  most   stiffly,  what  compensation 
he  will  aeoeot  to  go  to  church  some  Sunday  and  sit  during  the 
s#mon  with  his  wifo*s  bonnet  upon  his  head.?     lot  a  trifle,  1*11 
vtoture.     and  why  not?     there  would  be  nothing  irreligious  in  it, 
nothing  immoral,  nothing  uncomfortable — then  why  not?     Is  It  not 
because  there  would  be  something  ogreg lonely  unfashionable  in  it? 
then  it  is  the   influence  of  fashion*  and  what   is  the  influence  of 
fashion  but  the  influence  that  other  people's  actions  have  on  our 
actions— the  strong  inclination  each  of  us  feelo  to  do  as  we  sec 
all  our  neighbors  do?     lor  if  the   influence  of  fashion  confined  to 
any  particular  thing  or  class  of  things*   it  is  just  as  strong  on  one 
subject  as  another.     Let  ur  make  it  as  wifashionab.lt  to  withhold 
our  names  from  the.  temperance  cause  as  for  husbands  to  s*«ar  tb#£r 
vtWOt*  bonnets  to  church,  and  instances  will  be  Just  as  t^p^  in  the 
one  case  as  the  other. 

•But,*  say  some |   *m  are  no  drunkards,  ^mi  we  shall,  not 
acknowledge  ourselves  snob  by  Joining  a  reformed  drunkards'   society, 
whatever  our  influence  might  bo.*     Surely  no  Christian  will  adhere 
to  this  objection.     If  they  believe  as  they  profess,  that 
Omnipotence  condescended  to  take  on  himself  the  form  of  sinful 
man,  and  as  sueh  to  die  an  Ignominious  death  for  their  sokes, 
surely  they  will  not  refuse  submission  to  the  infinitely  lesser 
condescension,  for  the  temporal,   and  perhaps  eternal,   salvation 
of  a  large  y  erring,  m6^  unfortunate  class  of  thsir  f ello*-creatures . 
lor  is  the  condescension  vexf  great.      In  my  Judgment  such  of  us  as 
have  nm^r  fallen  victims  have  b«en  spared  more  by  the  absence  of 
appstite  than  from  any  mental  or  noral  superiority  over  those  who 
havs.     Indeed,   I  believe  if  oe  take  habitual  drunkards  as  a  class v 
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their  heads  and  their  hearts  will  bear  an  advantageous  comparison 

with  those  of  any  other  class.     There  seems  ever  to  have  been  a 
prone nee*  in  the  brilliant  and  warmblooded  to  fall   into  this 

vice— the  demon  of  intemperance  ever  seems  to  have  delighted  in 
smoking  the  blood  of  genius  and  of  generosity,     irnat   one  of  ue 
Out  can  call  to  mind  s<»e  relative,  mnx®  promising  in  youth 
than  all  his  fellows,  who  hm  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  rapaoity? 
He  ever  mm®  to  have  gone  forth  like  the  Egyptian  angel  of 
death,  commissi me^i  to  slay,  If  not  the  first t  the  fairest  horn 
of  every  f easily,     £nall  he  now  tee  arrested  in  hie  desolating 
career?     In  that  arrest  all  can  give  aid  that  will;  and  who' 
shall  tee  excused  that  can  and  will  not?     T&t  around  as  human 
breath  has  ever  blown  he  feiipl  our  fathers,  our  brother©,  our 
sons,  and  our  friends  prostrate  in  the  chains  of  moral  death. 
To  all  the  living  everywhere  we  cry,   "Come  sound  the  moral  trump, 
that  these  may  rise  and  stand  up  an  exceeding  great  army.*     "come 
from  the  four  winds,  0  breath!  and  breathe  upon  these  slain  that 
they  may  live.*     If  the  relative  grandeur  of  revolution*?  shall 
be  estimated  toy  the  great  amount  of  human  misery  they  alleviate, 
and  the  avail  amount" they   inflict,    then  indeed  will  this  be  the 
grandest  the  world  shall  ever  have  osen. 

gf  our  political  revolution  of  lff  we  are  all  justly 

proud,     tt  bae  given  us  a  degree  of  political  freedom  far 
txeeeding  that   of  any  othsr  nation  of  the  earth.     In  it  the 
worlc!  has  found  a  solution  of  the  long-sooted  problem  as  to  the 

capability  of  man  to  govern  himself.     In  it  was  the  g*rm  which 
has  vegetated,  and  still   is  to  grow  and  &xp®>n&  Into  the  universal 
liberty  of  mankind.     But,   with  a IX  these  glorious  results,  past, 
present,  and  to  come,   it  had  its  evils  too.     It  breathed  forth 
famine,,  $wam  in  blood,  and  rode  in  fire;   m&  long,   long  after, 
the  orphan's  cry  and  the  widow's  wail  continued  to  break  the 
sad  silence  that  ensued.     These  were  the  price,  the  inevitable 
price,  paid  for  the  blessings  it  bought. 

Turn  now  to  the  temperance  revolution.     In  it  we  shall 
find  a  stronger  bondage  broken,   a  viler  slavery  manumitted,  a 
greater  tyrant  deposed;   in  it,  mora  of  want  supplied,  more 
disease  healed,  more  sorrow  assuaged..     By  it  no  orphans  starving, 
no  widow*  weeping.     By  it,   none  wounded   ia  feeling,  none  Injured 
In  interest;   even  the  dram-maker  and  dram-seller  will  have  glided 
into  other  occupations  so  gradually  at  never  to  have  felt  the 
change,  and  will  stand  ready  to  join  all  others  in  the  universal 
song  of  gladness.     And  shut  a  nobis  aXly  this  to  the  cause  of 
political  freedom;  with  such  an  aid  its  march  ©aunot  fail  to  be 
on  and  one,  till  every  son  of  earth  oh all  drink  in  rich  fruition 
the  sorrow-quenching  draughts  of  perfect  liberty.     Happy  day  when- 
all  appetites  controlled,   all  poisons  subdued,  all  matter 
eublected— mind ,  all  conquering  asind,   shall  live  and  move,   the 
monarch  of  the  world.     Olorious  consummation'.     Hail,  fall  of  fury'. 
Helgn  of  reason,  all  bail* 
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Ana  when  the  victory  ehall  be  complete,—  when  there 
©hall  be  neither  a  slave  nor  &  tetnk&r«i  on  the  earth, — how 
proud  the  title  of  that  land  which  may  truly  claim  to  tee  the 
birthplace  and  the  cradle  of  both  thoea  revolution®  that  shall 
have  ended  in  that  victory.     How  nobly  dietlKigutabad  that   people 
*o  shall  have  planted  ana  nurtured  to  Maturity  both  the 
political  and  soral  freedom  of  their  epeeiee. 

thin  if  the  one  hundred  wd  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  faehingtom;  we  are  aset  to  celebrate  thie  day. 
^aehingten  is  the  ttlghtleet  mme  of  aarth~~lon£  einee  mightiest 
in  the'eauee  of  civil  liberty,   etlll  mightiest   in  moral 
reformation,     on  that  name  no  eulogy  ie  expected.     It  cannot  be. 
To  add  orlghtaftft*  to  the  aun  or  fiery  to  the  name  of^aahington 
le  alike  lwposalble.     Let  none  attaint  it.     In  aolean  awe 
pronounce  the  name,   and  in  its  naked  deathlee®  tplendor  leave 
it  shining  on. 


